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Record tuition hike proposed 


Budget calls for 
belt-tightening 

by Will Dunham 

Editor-in-chief 

The University, after incurring a 3.6 
million operating deficit last year, has 
started a major financial belt-tightening 
program to hold dowh an expected 51.75 
million deficit this year, i^W budget of- 
ficials said Friday. 

Employee layoffs and major cuts in 
education programs are not in the current 
1982-83 budget forecast, William D. 

, Johnson, director of planning and 
budgeting, said. He added, however, that 
several large budget cuts and alterations 
have been made already to lower this year’s 
expected deficit of $7.8 million originally 
projected by GW officials to the SI. 75 
million now projected. 

“If we don’t solve it (the financial 
problem) now, things will deteriorate,” 
Johnson said. 

Johnson said GW’s Physical Plant 
department, which handles University 
maintenance, will lose $500,000 of its X 10 
million budget this year. The cuts will be 
(See CUTS, p. 12) 


Proposed tuition rates 



1982-83 

1983-84 

Increase 

Columbian College, 
SEHD, SGBA, SPIA 

( Actual ) 

(Proposed) 


full-time 

$4,900 

$6,150 

25.5% 

per credit 

$180 

$230 

27.8% 

SEAS full-lime 

$5,374 

$6,750 

25.6% 

per credit 

$198 

$250 

26.3% 

Graduate programs per credit 

$180 

$230 

27.8% 

SGBA doctoral 

$13,200 

$1^00 

/ 

17.4% 

Law JD full-time 



First year 

$0,100 

$8,100 

32.8% 

per credit 

$218 

$290 

33.0% 

Others 

$6,100 

$7,200 

18.0% 

per credit 

$218 

$257 

17,9% 

Post-JD per credit 

$200 

$218 

9.0% 

Summer per credit 

$160 

$185 

15.6% 

Off-campus per credit 

$135 

$155 

14.8% 


GW plans 25% 

undergrad jump 

»• ' ' ' 

by Will Dunham 

Editor in -chief 

GW, a University that for decades has 
prided itself with its low tuition rates, 
Thursday announced a 25.5 percent, 
SI, 250 increase in undergraduate tuition 
and large increases in tukion for graduate 
divisions for the 1 983-84 academic year. 

The tuition increase, if it is approved by 
the Board of Trustees unchanged in 
January, would be the largest in the history 
of the University. 

GW is the first major U.S. college or 
university to announce tuition rates for '83- 

84 

William D. Johnson, GW'S di/ector of 
planning and budgeting, said Friday, "I 
am as sorry as I can be that the tuition rates 
have to go up the way they do. I'm just as 
sincere about that as I can be." He added, 
however, that compared to other com- 
parable private colleges, "the rate 
proposed for next year is not all that bad. 
It's not all that out of line.” 

The tuition increases were fueled by the 
(See TUITION, p. 13) 



Hike spurs student action 


mobilize students to fight the 
increases. 

tVvo groups, the Students 
Against Increases in Tuition 
(SAINT) and the GW Student 
Association (GWUSA) Tuition 
Task Force, have been formed 
to organize student efforts. In 
addition, a meeting of the 
GWUSA Senate’s Student 
Affairs Committee on the 


tuition increases drew ap- 
proximately 200 students in 
Building C Thursday night . 

On Friday, a loosely- 
organized phone-in campaign to 
administrators. In addition, 
there is speculation that a bomb 
threat in Rice Hall at 1:15 p.m. 
Friday may be linked to the 
tuition increases. 

(See STUDENTS, p. 11) 


by Kirsten Olsen 
and Julie Hansen 

Hatchet Siarr Writers 

Spurred by negative student 
reaction to GW’s proposed 
tuition increases, student leaders 
have started a campaign to 


Reagan approves bill 
keeping aid standards 


LUCILLE CLIFTON, a 
guest lecturer, brings sen- 
sitivity to GW. See story; 
pages. 

Inside 

SGBA 's graduate 
programs are accred- 
ited - p. 2 

Opening of campus 
restaurant delayed 
again -p. 3 

Science Update.* deep- 
sea nodules may 
become important 
mineral resource - p. 7 


under the new bill, will study the 
current financial aid standards 
and submit new eligibility rules 
for the aid program by April. At 
that time, according to the new 
law, the proposals can be vetoed 5 
by either house. If the 
Department fails again to 
submit new rules, the same 
guidelines will be continued 
through the 1984-85 school 
year. 

The President has said, 
however, that he will not obey 
the provision allowing either 
house to veto proposed ad- 
ministration guidelines, saying 
that one house of Congress 
having veto power over the 
(Sec REAGAN, p. 11) 


by Kirsten Olsen 

N,«,E*lor 

President Reagan Thursday 
sighed legislation that will 
prevent him from making 
further cuts in Pell Grants and 
Guaranteed Students Loans 
until after the next school year. 

The bill, which was signed by 
the President under election- 
year pressure from Congress, 
will guarantee that about the 
same number of students are 
eligible for financial aid in 1 983- 
84. The bill prevents the further 
cutting of the aid programs and 
also restores student aid funds 
to about 50,000 veterans who 
lost their benefits last year. 

The Education Department, 


phoiti Rick Sanlo* , 

TUITION TREPIDATION brought out about 200 stifdent* lo a 
meeting of the GW Student Association's Senate Student Affairs 
Committee on the proposed tuition hike, led by GWUSA Senator al- 
large Bob Guaraaci (foreground). 
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SGBA programs accredited 


by Elite Browne 

H.khci Suff Writei 

The School of Government 
and Business Administration 
(SGBA) has been granted 
academic accreditation for its 
Masters' program in business 


administration by the American 
Association of Coljegiate 
Schools pf Business. 

The new statys will place 
SGBA in a minority of graduate 
business schools with such 
accreditation. Also accredited 


Financial aid office not- 
dragging on GSLs 


ph«Hu by l)»'id KulctU 

WHO ARE THESE GUYS, someone probably asked Friday night 
when they walked into the middle of Greg Barker's and Oscar 
David's musical selection at Project PAIR. Project PAIR (Per- 
forming Artists-in-Residence) is an annual showcase of GW 
students’ talent (or perhaps lack of it) for the entertainment of 
other members of the GW community. 


Despite Complaints from 
studerits who say their 
Guaranteed Student Loan 
applications are being held up 
by GW’s financial aid office, 
Laura Donnelly, assistant 
director of financial aid, said 
there have been no unpredicted 
delays in processing. 

Donnelly said Friday that 
students who submitted their 
applications after the June I 
deadline could expect to waft 
five to six weeks for the forms to 
be filled out by the GW office. 

She added that students were 
told when they filed for 
financial aid in March that loan 
money would probably not be 
received by registration this fall 
if the GSL applications were not 
in by June 1 . 

The financial aid office was 
predicting waits of up to six 
weeks for processing, and 
Donnelly said that even when 
the office was receiving the 
largest number of applications, 


the student waiting period 
probably never went higher. 

At the peak period this 
summer, Donnelly said the 
financial aid office was 
receiving 260 applications each 
week. Students asking for GSLs 
must have the University certify 
on their applications that they 
are actually eligible to receive 
loans. 

Donnelly partly attributed the 
longer waiting period to new 
income requirements this year. 
Under Department of Education 
regulations, only students with 
fairiily incomes under $30,000 
are automatically eligible for the 
loans. This requirement, said 
Donnelly, creates almost double 
the paperwork for University 
offices. 

“We wish we could do it 
faster,” she commented. 

Anyone submitting an ap- 
plication now, Donnelly added, 
would wait about three weeks 
for processing. 


was the Masters program in 
health services administration, 
with ^accreditations handed to 
this Bachelors program in 
business administration and the 
Masters program in urban and 
regional planning, 

Associate Dean Leon Gintzig 
said this type of recognition 
does have a “certain amount o/ 
stature,” but the actual value in 
the employment world is merely 
“in the eyes ,61 the beholder.’’ 
He further commented that 
there is value within the school 
itself in that an accredited 
school must “maintain and 
meet standards recognized all 
over the United States.’’ 

, Standards include class size and 
financial grants, 

The remainder of the schools 
in the University are all ac- 
credited, but ,oply a few are 
recognized by specialized 
organizations. The School of 
Medicine and Health Services is 
accredited by the American 
Medical Association, the 

National Law Center by the 
American Bar Association, the 
School of Education and 

Human Development by the 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education and the 
School of ^Engineering and 
Applied Science by the 

Engineer’s Council for 

Professional Development. 

Regionally, the University is 
accredited by the Middle State’s 
Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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Cafe George’s opening 


by Barbara Zirl 

Haichrt Staff Writer 

Cafe George, the new 
restaurant at the corner of 22fid 
and G Streets, wilj open its 
doors Oct.’ 21, iulia Logue- 
Riordan, manager of the 
restaurant, said. 

Fogiie-Riordan said >ihc 
opening date wks postponed 
from Oct. 15 becpiise nQt all of 
the furnishings and equipment 
had arrived by Friday. She 
added that everything should he 


installed early this week . 

The restaurant, operated by 
Dominique D’Ermo, who also 
owns prestigious Dominique’s 
on the edrner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and 20th Street, will 
open at 1 1:30 a m. and will 
feature the 80-piece Jeffersoiy 
High School band along with 1 1 
majorettes and' balloons. 
“We're going to open with a 
bang ... and make this a happy 
place,” said D’Ermo. 

Plans to open the restaurant, 


property owned by Sidney I. 
Margolis, were opposed in D.C. 
agencies and courts for four 
years by GW, but, after a long 
legal battle, the D.C. Court of 
Appeals last year overruled the 
University’s objections and 
allowed the restaurant. GW 
claimed the restaurant would 
hurt the academic atmosphere 
of thecampus. 

Cafe George “will.be a v&ry 
Spirited place,’’ toguc Riordan 
said. “We've hired the sharpest. 


most outgoing people.” 99 
percent of the recently hired 
staff are students, according to 
assistant manager Tim Kerlin. 

“Our concern is with what the 
students want," Logue-Rirdan 
said. According to D’Ermo, the 
restaurant will “open slowly,” 
and after a period of two to 
three weeks if what is on the 
menu js‘ unacceptable to 
students, it will change.’ 
Cafe George’s goal is to give 
students a “basically good deal 
inexpensive, hearty, food that 
will fill people up for lunch or 
dinner,” L.ogjue- Riordan said. 
She added that Cafe George’s 
will feature ’’serious food.” The 
chefs will use some Mexican, 
Chinese and French ingredients 
that, according to Loguc- 
Riordan, are “not exotic.” 

The menu will include specific 
items for vegetarians such as a 
Chinese noodle salad. Also 
featured will be 5 oz. ham- 
burgers, “enough for a meal,*’ 
Logue-Riordan said, specialty 
burgers such as an Indian 
variety called the “Calcutta 
burger,” as w^JJ as one called 
the “Casablanca burger.” The 
“Colonial burger” is the all- 


American specialty consisting of 
two 5 oz. hamburgers. 

Logue-Riordan said she hopes 
the restaurant will become a 
gathering place for students. In 
the spring she said tfce 
restaurant is ^planning an 
outdoor cafe; there will also be 
carry-out service and, in the 
future, a delivery service to 
dorms. v 

Stcvtf Kaufman, manager of 
the Grand Market Place, 
Marvin Center’s first floor 
cafeteria, said the opening of, 
the restaurant will not compete 
with his business. The owner of 
the GW Deli, located about 30 
feet away from Cafe George’s, 
was not available for comment 
as to hofo the restaurant would 
affect the business. 

The restaurant hours will be 
from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. weekdays 
g»nd from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. on 
Saturdays. When basketball 
games are played at the Smith 
Center, Cafe George will remain 
o^en until the game is over, 
Logue-Riordan said. The team’s 
pictures will decorate the walls, 
along with photos of other 
athletic teams such as the girl's 
swim team and cheerleaders. 


Harkabi: vacate the West Bank 


chief of Israeli military in- 
telligence during the I9$0s and 
is the author of several books on 
Arabs in Israel. Among some of 
his books are: Arab Attitudes 
Toward Israel and Arab 
Strategies and Israeli Responses. 

Harkabi said two schools of 
thought exist on rhe 
Arab/lsraeli situation. One is 
that Israel should stay in the 
West Bank and annex the area, 
and the second is that rhe 
Israelis should leave the West 
Bank. “If we withdraw from the 


b> Michael Shochet 

H.IK l|ci Stall W ntci ' * 

■“Israel should withdraw from 
the West Bank,” 'asserted 
former chief of Israeli military 
i nfelligence, Y ehoshai at 
Harkabi. iri a speech Wed 
nesday night before a large 
audience in Building C. 

Harkabi; whose speech was 
sponsored by the GW Zionist 
Alliance, is currently professor 
of International Relations and 
Middle Last Studies at the 
Hebrew U diversity. He was 


West Bank, the West Bank will 
become a Palestinian state, 
perhaps a base for Soviet and 
other foreps and terrorist action 
may be launched from the West 
Bank,” Harkabi\said. He did 
not deny there Would be 
problems if Israel withdraws 
from the area, but “if we 
(Israel) withdraw, our problems 
will be smaller than if we stay.” 
It is difficult, Harkabi said, to 
choose either position, but he 
said he bases his decision on 
(See ISRAEL, p. 14) 
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Superbowls and IVH0 Olvmpiss and miuwhids Moiimk- Hall 204. H (M> 

p.m. 

10' IX: (iNk ( oil eye iXniikijUs hold nUoimaiiori table lor eaftdtdates 
running in I9M2 Senau and Congressional elections, Marvin (Vnic’T 
ground floor, V:00a.in ft tMIp.m. 

It)/ 20: SMHt Rl sponsors Dr lohu I ogsd*»n. Director ot C *\A 
(iraduale Program in Science leehnoUigx and Public Molicv. cyirrenlly 
on sabhalical as ihe lirst ( hair in Space Hislorv .1 1 the Smilhsbnian. to 
give a prescniation eiuifled " Ihe I ulureot t) S Space Molicv " Marvin' 
C enter 402 4)4. M:(Mlp.m 

10 20: (iVMJ loayimasiers (luh is a nonprolH cdiuainutnl 
organization lor men and women who want it) communicate* more 


The ( areer Services Oil ice. ItKaied 
ih| lollowmg programs: 

Ml IX Organizmg Your lob Seal 
pan. 


:lu Maekaacs. Acadethic C enii 


lleeHvelv I he Juh meei' ihe Hist and third Nk ediksdav s ol eayli 
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Editorials 


Lower tuition hike 


The University announced last week -its proposed tuition rales for 
next year. These rates include an incredible 25.5 percent increase for 
full time undergraduates, a whopping 32.8 percent for -full time first- 
year law students and a 27.8 percent hike for graduate students. These 
increases! if approved unchanged by the Board of Trustees arils Jan. 
21 budget meeting, could literally rip the University apart at the 
scams. Needless to say, the proposed rates cannot be tolerated by the 
students who would be subjected to them. 

GW incurred an operating deficit of 3.6 million last fiscal year and 
expects another deficit of $1.75 million this year. Enrollment dropped 
by 5.1 percent this fall. Several University divisions didn’t bring in as 
much money as they were expected to. Donations to GW’s operating 
budget fell short of plans. And federal funds are drying up. Alt of 
these factors show that there must a tuition increase this year. 
However, that increase cannot be at the level proposed last week, a 
level a full three times the current rate of .inflation. 

Perhaps the biggest, factor in the tuition increase is the University’s 
plans to pay back the expected accumulated deficit of $5.35 million in 
three years; under current plans, GW would pay back SI . 35 millibn 
next year and $2 million in each of the two following years. It is 
understandable that the University would want to eliminate the 
operating deficit as quickly as possible. But the plan that is set up now 
is doomed to backfire. By increasing tuition by 25 percent, some GW 
students will not be abl« to pay for school next year. This drop-off in 
enrollment, which could be Considerably higher than the 3.6 percent 
3 dip predicted, would mean less money from tuition for next fiscal 
year. The result of this drop-off in enrollment because of the hike 
would be a third consecutive operating deficit; the sire of the deficit 
would vary with the size of the enrollment decline. So because GW 
wanted to pay back the deficit in a three-year period, it will deforcing 
further deficits. For evidence of the cause-effect relatiohship hetween 
massive tuition increases and enrollment declines, one doesn't have to 
look further than GW this year; student enrollment dipped 5.1 
percent after tuition was hiked 19.5 percent. 

Fortunately, there is a way put of this fiscal mess. GW cannot stick 
to a three-year pay-back plan at the expense of the current students. 
The pay-back plan should be extended to six or more years; this 
would cut in half the payment on wiping out the deficit for each of the 
six years. In addition, if the pay-back plan were extended, then the 
income-generating properties owned by the University could con- 
tribute a larger percentage in covering the deficit. Budget officials say 
that those properties will be adding much to the budget because debt 
payments on the buildings will soon be completed. 

Also, GW divisions must start a program of financial belt 
tightening. Wasted tuition dollars in any area hurts the entire 
University. 

GW is going to have to realize that the rales proposed are counter- 
productive. If administrators don’t realize that know, they are going 
to have to be made to realize it. Students, alumni and parents must 
voice their objections to the rates. Persistence is the key. 

GW, unlike in years past, does have the opportunity to reduce the 
rate of increase by simply manipulating one variable: the deficit 
repayment. The tuition increase figures have to be lowered. If this 
doesn't happen, GW, which for so long has hoen able boast about low 
tuition and a strong financial base, will begin to deteriorate finan- 
cially and, as a result, academically- - at*.-. 


AND WE ARE S TILL 
CHEAPER THAN MOST 

comparable Schools. 


Letters to the editor 


think about raising tuition when 
inflation is going down? 

I ask. Dr. Elliott: Why this 
feeling of alienation from a 
school that I have grown to 
love? Why must I hear so many 
students speak with such ill will 
about a school we have all 
chosen to attend? 

The answer lies right there 
Heside you in Rice Hall, Dr. 
Elliott, but beware. This time 
you have gone too far, and by 
breeding such malice you will 
have revived a feeling of spirit 
that has been absent from this 
campus for a long time. You 
will find that you can only go so 
Tar before you are taking ad- 
vantage of people, people who 
have given so much of them- 
selves to this University. 

When all is told, you will find 
you have inflicted too painful a 
wound to expect us not to 
you are responsible 
for the injury of v anger, tension 
and malice that will hang over 
this campus like black cloud- I 
have asked you, “Why;” Dr. 
Elliott. Many years from now, 
when “George*^ calls, you will 
find that those of us' from this 
dark era at GW will not respond 
as you would like. I hope you 
dare not ask why. 

-Bob Rendive 


Last year we saw a substantial 
tuition increase across the 
board. For example, Medical 
School tuition skyrocketed to 
$19,000 per year. 

If tuition is to increase, it 
should do so for only two 
reasons. First, capital im- 
provements in the intellectual 
and physical plant of the 
University and secondly, in- 
creases in the cost of living 
index. Tuition will increase 
between 10-15 percent in the 
undergraduate divisions of this 
University for the fall term in 
1983. 

The G W Hatchet has reported 
the “deficit” story on at least 
two occasions. This shows 
responsible journalism. 
However, the GW Hatchet has 
failed to illuminate possible 
motives of the Board of 
Trustees. It is easier for students 
to agree to a 15 percent tuition 
increase in the spring semester 
of this year to apply to fall ’83 
when they were told all through 
the fall term of ’82 that tuition 
could have gone up as much as 
24 percent. It is obvious that we 
are in a sense being conditioned 
by objective statistical data. 
These numbers seemingly 
provide some justification for a 
tuition increase in 1983. The 
George Washington University 
receives millions of dollars each 
year through its commercial 
ventures. 

Student clubs and 
organizations should form a 
consortium to better articulate 
their ideas. Remember, a group 
of voices united together speak 
much louder than a lonely soul. 

-Christopher A lien 


Once again this University has 
put a damper on my year. Once 
again I have this feeling of utter 
frustration that one gets from 
dealing with an unfeeling 
bureaucracy. OnCfc again I am 
forced to ponder my future. 

Because of horrendpus 
management, we will all be 
forced to cough up an extra 
$1,250 next year. In essence, we 
are being asked to pay fpr poor 
judgement. That we should all 
be disgusted is an un- 
derstatement, because for the 
last three years we’ve heard the 
same ojd story. This time the 
rhetoric has had much more of 
an impact because the ‘'sum 
involved is rather large (another 
understatement), 

I had always thought that I 
cbuld only attend a school that 
really cared about the welfare of 
its students, a school with 
honest-to-goodness compassion 
and concern. Rather, I find 
myself at an institution worried 
more about dabbling in the real 
estate market than it is worried 
about how many of us will be 
forced to look elsewhere for our 
education. 

To Lloyd Elliott I ask: Where 
is all the real estate money 
going? Where has last year’s 
tuition hike gone? Jnow can such 
competent (and X use the word 
cautiously) people mess up to 
the tune of $3.6 million? Why 
are there almost 60 empty spaces 
in our housing system when 
many of us were told last year 
that we could not live on 
campus? Why must we even 
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It is possible that during the 
1980-1981 year our 
distinguished Board of Trustees 
in special executive session 
collaborated to inflate projected 
revenues for fiscal ’82 and '83. 
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is one tuition increase to take seriously 


Evbry year at this time, a 
student at GW can expect to see 
the leases changing, the weather 
becoming more brisk. Un- 
fortunately, this js also the time 
Of year that the University 
releases its budget projections 
for the jjext fiscal year. Year 
'after year the University an- 
nounces increases in tuition that 
it claims is necessary to improve 
the physical and academic 
character of. the school. 

This year is entirely different. 
The weather has gone from 
extremely warm to very brisk 
and the University has an- 
nounced its budget projections 
, for next year, which include a 
record high tuition hike of 25.5 
percent. As in the past, students 
are upset. To look at this year 
and say that it is similar io all 
other years is incorrect. The 
mood of the students is lar less 
apathetic than in years past; one 
only needs to look at the student 
turnout at the tuition forum 
Thursday to realize that 


students are not accepting this in 
their usual “I can't make a 
difference” ytyle. 

It would bttr fair to say that an 
overwhelming consensus of the 
students not only feel that they 
are opposed to this. action, but 
also want to become involved in 
cither defeating the increase or 
preventing this from being a 
recurring nightmare for future 
students (although no poll exists 
to substantiate this claim). 

The type of action taken by 
students is the key to an ef- 
fective effort. It is believed by 
some that the bomb scare in 
Rice Hall on Friday was done by 
a student who wished to express 
his or her anger toward the 
University over the increase. 
This threat of violence or any 
others must be deplored by all in 
the University community. 
Protests and expressions of 
anger. must not .become 
belligerent* That is the fastest 
way to defeat the purpose at 
hand. 


/University , officials have 
thrown down the gauntlet (in a 
certain sense), and it is now time 
for students to respond The 
degree to which this is jan 
organized and detailed response 
will determine how much impact, 
it will have.. 

The initial stage of rafsing 
student awareness has already 
taken place. But the effort 
cannot end with this. The GW 


records reviewed should not be 
the budget summary released on 
Thursday - rather they should be 
complete budgets fronyi the past 
few years to determine the 
course of the University and 
help to determine the probable 
causes for the deficits as well as 
detecting any future problems. 

Marketing students should be 
recruited to help develop a 
course of action in selling the, 
University to prospective 
students or possible un- 
derwriters for various programs 
in the University. 

Students cannot do this alone. 
Local alumni should be con- 
tacted, briefed on the situation 
and solicited for support. The 
possible effect that a group of 
alumni could have should not be 
underestimated. The alumni arq 
one part of the equation in the 
Univerty’s financial situation. 

Finally, parents of students 
can apply pressure, where none 
of these Other groups can. Arid 
that is not only expressing their 


anguish in trying to raise more 
money to finance the education 
of their children, but also in- 
forming the University that 
some students will have to leave 
because of this increase. 

The University must start to 
realize that its sole purpose is 
education, and without students 
there is no purpose. The 
members of the Board of 
Trustees must be informed of 
the alternative proposals being 
offered, and they must realize 
tfoi this University v is placed in 
their trust. The quality of this or 
any University is^not necessarily 
based on its price tag. 

Students might noj/be suc- 
cessful this year, bu/fhis can fc»e 
a building block to further 
success in the future. Students 
have been given the opportunity 
to respond. This response must 
be constructive to be taken 
seriously by the University and 
the public. 

B y ryun ^DaveS is a Senior 
majoring in polilicql science. 


Bryan Daves 


Student Associaton has to^ at- 
tract talented student*! from a 
variety of backgrounds to do an 
assortment of tasks. 

The student body must 
present concrete proposals to 
provide alternatives to the 
tuition dependency of the 
University. 

Undergraduate and graduate 
accounting and finance students 
should be recruited to review 
whatever financial records of 
the University are available. The 
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Colleges, like businesses, feel the recession 


They will decide whether or 
not to ‘‘stay the course.” But 
there is more to this discussion 
than whether to spend or not 
spend for higher education. 
Unbeknownst to most 
Americans, staying Reagan's 
course means more than making 
higher education a rich maa's 


With the news of ' the enor- 
mous proposed tuition increase 
out and dominating student 
attention, we must not make the 
mistake of laying all blame on 
University officials. There is no 
doubt that there has been 
mismanagement, but in essence 
this problem is nationwide. Like 
all universities, GW is ex- 
periencing financial trouble. In 
fact, GW is probably in a more 
solvent and stable position than 
mpst other private institutions, 
which gives you an indication of 
the severity of the problem. 

To discuss the impersonal 
institutions and their financial 
status is misleading and 
denigrates the real sufferers, the 
students. Private universities, 
like all other private businesses, 
pass any additional- costs on to 
the consumers, who in this case 
are the students. 

At the root of this problem 


are the fundamental changes in 
the nature of the federal 
government’s commitment to 
education, passed as a part of 
the Reagan program. All but the 
most wealthy are finding that 
the affordability of an un- 
dergraduate education is not a 
given, and that graduate school 
is probably out of the question. 
This is a disturbing turnaround 
from 30 yerirs of bipartisan 
commitment to higher 
education. 

This issue has been in the 
limelight for quite some time. 
Most Americans, especially 
students and their families who 
have a direct stake in the debate, 
are aware of the basic facts. 
There is no doubt that it will be 
!a major factor in the outcome of 
the 1982 congressional elections. 
The lines have been drawn and 
the voters will voice their 
opinions this Nov. 2. 


increase economic grqwth or 
create jobs. 

Furthermore, the Reagan 
policy on education flies in the 
face of the capitalist rhetoric he 
espouses. A new generation of 
Americans ignorant .of com- 
mercially applicable knowledge 
will hardly be able to help ‘‘get 
America moving again." 

America’s institutions of 
higher learning have a long 
tradition of freedom and 
separation from the govern- 
ment. Th£y have been the 
bastion of creative and un- 
conventional thought in this 
nation, helping to further 
distinguish us from the less free 
nations of the world. Our 
private universities should not 
have to “sjt up and beg” money 
from the Department of Defense 
to make ends meet. 

Merrill Kins tier is a sophomore 
majoring in political science. 


added to the rest of the new 
education equation (namely the 
student aid cuts) spells trouble 
for universities and students. 

The losses to the students and 
the schools „ should be self 
evident. The effect on 
universities will be less 

autonomy. The same will be 
true for the students. Career and 
field of research choices will be 
dominated by this new influx of 
“war” money. And therein lies 
the joss for the rest of the 
cduntry. 

Instead of directing our 
money and best minds toward 
productive research and 

development, which could help 
us compete with the Japanese 
and Europeans, we’re wasting 
these resources on unproductive 
military studies. Reports on the 
destructive capacity of the 
Trident submarine or the 
properties of nerve gases do not 


Merrill Kinstler 


preserve. “Staying the course” 
also means an increasing 
military presence on college 
campuse^. 

As a continuing trend since 
the election of Ronald Reagan 
in 1980, the Pentagon, with its 
pockets bulging with new 
money, has increased its 
military contracts with 
universities to $1.1 billion a 
year. This defense money, when 
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A student ’s guide to federal financial aid 


Newspaper, radio and 
television reports of substantial 
cuts in federal financial aid to 
college students have triggered a 
barrage of phone calls to the 
U.S. Department of Education 
ip Washington, D.C. 

Callers, both students and 
parents, are often confused by 
misleading or incomplete in- 
formation. Many have ex- 
pressed fear that the govern- 
ment has let them down, that 
college is no longer affordable. 

It is true that student 
financial assistance programs 
have undergone considerable 
change in the past two years. 
There have been some reduc- 
tions. Most of the changes, 
however, retied an effort to 
return the aid programs to their 
original purpose, which was to 
help students cover the cost of a 
college education - not to carry 
fhc whole burden. A successful 
Teturn to original intent will help 
ensure the survival of these aid 
programs for future students. 

Federal financial assistance is 
divided into three categories. 
“Grants” are awards of money 
that do not have to be paid 
back. “Loans” are borrowed 
money that a student must repay 
with interest. “Work-Study M 
provides the chance to work and 
earn money to offset college 
costs while attending classes. 

The Pell Grant Program is 
one of the best known of the 
federal student aid programs. 
Formerly called., Basic 
Educational Opportunity 
Grants, Pell is often the first 
source of aid in a package that 
may be composed of other 
federal and non-federal sources. 
In the 1982-83 school year, 2.SS 
million students share 


$2. 279, (MO, 000 in Pell Grams. 

The U.S. Depart m/iH. of 
Education uses a standard 
formula to determine *who 
qualifies for Pell Grants. 
Students should contact the 
college financial aid ad- 
ministrator to apply orf the free 
“Application for Federal 
Student Aid.” This is the form 
used for all federal student aid 
programs. The Department 
guarantees that each par- 
ticipating school will receive the 
money it needs to pay Pell 
Grants to eligible students. 

The Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant 
provides another mechanism for 
making awards to students. 
SEOG is different from the Pell 
Grant in that it is managed by 
the financial aid administrator 
of each participating college. 
Each school deceives a set 
amount of money from the 
Department and when that 
money is gone, there are no 
more SEOG funds for the year. 

In 1982-83 the Department of 
Education will provide 440,000 
students with $278,400,000 in 
Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants. Students 
will get up to $2,000 a year 
under this program. 

Grant programs are designed 
to help the most needy students 
get a college education. The Pell 
Grant, in particular, is targeted 
to help those students whose 
families earn less than $12,000 
per year. Grant aid is not meant 
to cover all college costs but is 
expected to be combined with a 
reasonable contribution from 
the student’s family and in- 
dividual self-help, generally in 
the form of loans, private 
scholarships and work. 


Another typo of student 
financial assistance is the 
College WorkrStudy Program. 
Designed to provide on- or off- 
campus jobs for undergraduate 
and graduate students who need 
financial assistance, work-study 
is usually managed by the 
college financial aid ad- 
ministrator. Some 950.000 
students will receive $528 
million under thts program in 
1982-83. 

A great deal of publicity has 
been generated lately on federal 
student loans, particularly the 
National Direct Student Loan 
Program. Although all colleges 
do not participate in the NDSl 
program, 3,340 of them do. 
This program makes available 
low interest (five percent) loans 
that students must begin 

Edward M. 

Elmendorf 

— 

repaying six months after 
completing school (either by 
graduating, leaving or dropping 
below half-time status.) Up to 
10 ye?Us is allowed to repay the 
loan. Application is made to a 
school's financial aid ad- 
ministrator who manages the 
loan fund. The fund is a 
revolving account, designed to 
allow a school to continually 
make new loans as existing loans 
are repaid. About 800,000 
students will receive NDSLs in 
1982-83, 10,000 more than in 
1981-82. 

Recently, Secretary of 
Education Terrel H. Bell signed 
a regulation that provides in- 
centives for an institution to 
reduce the default rate of its 


NDSl program luhd. A college 
that has a default rate ovVr 25 
percent is asked to turn 
responsibility for collecting the 
debt over to the federal 
go\ s ernment. If an institution is 
not prepared' to do this and the 
default rate remuins 25. percent 
or more, the fedfcr^l government 
will cut off NDSl funding. 

The Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program, much in the 
news lately, makes available low 
interest loans to students, with 
the federal government paying 
the interest while a student is in 
school. These loans are made by 
a lender (such as a bank, credit 
union or savings and loan 
association) and insured by 
either the federal government or 
a state guarantee agency. This, 
the largest student aid program, 
will make available over $9.5 
billion in loans during the 1982 
83 school year. 

Undergraduate students can 
borrow up to $2,500 a year and 
graduate students can borrow 
up to $5,000 under GSL. The 
total debt an undergraduate can 
carry is $12,500. For graduate 
or professional study this figure 
is $25,000. A student borrower 
whose family income is less than 
$30,000 automatically qualifies 
for an interest-subsidized loan. 
Students whose family income 
exceeds $30,000 may still be 
eligible for GSL interest benefits 
if the college’s financial aid 
administrator determines that 
the student has demonstrated 
financial need. < 

A new loan program started 
in 1 981, called the Auxiliary 
Loan (or PLUS) Program, 
allows parents, independent 
students and graduate students 
to borrow up to $3,000 a year. 


J nefc IS no iiKome Clitjol I Ii.il 
eligibility. The interest on Pi US 
loans w ill be lowered from 14 to ) 
12 percent sometime this mo pi h 
as a result of low er y v erage U S 
Treasury bill interest rates. 

As the economy continues to 
recover, we can expect a con- 
tinued lowering of interest rates', 
thus easing stuc|ent repayment 
costs, and reducing federal 
expeiuliiures. In addition, the 
Reagan administration has 
embarked on a major initiative 
to collect delinquent and 
defaulted loans under the 
National Direct and Guaranteed 
Student Loan Programs. It is 
anticipated that $80 million will 
be collected in 1983. Congress 
has been asked to allow funds 
collected on delinquent loans Ur 
be recycled in the loan 
programs; under present law, 
such funds are returned to the 
Treasury. Returning mont> to 
the loan funds would make 
more money available to future 
college students. 

Student aid reforms proposed 
by the Reagan administration 
re-establish the fundamental 
principal th^( a student and his 
or her family share the primary 
responsibility for meeting 
college costs. The federal and 
state governments have a role in 
bridging the gap between what a 
family can reasonably con- 
tribute and the cost of attending 
college. Only by maintaining its 
fiscal integrity can the federal 
government continue to play its 
part in bridging this gap through 
student aid programs. 

Edward M. Elmendorf is the 
deputy assistant secretary for 
student financial assistance at 
the U.S. Department of 
Education. 
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Science 


Deep-sea nodules : accessible mineral deposits 


by Lenny Bonlempi 


During the first energy crunch 
of the 1970s, the United States 
and many other industrial 
nations looked to the sea for 
help. What they found were^ 
plentiful deposits of oil. 

Now on the horizon America 
faces a new and equally im- 
portant mineral shortage, and 
is again rooking to our oceans 
for help. Nodules, the small 
potato-shaped lumps of metal 
that are found deep down on the 
ocean floor could help solve the 
problem. 

As it stands, the United States 
economy and defense depend 
heavily on foreign manganese, 
cobalt and tin, not unlike our 
dependence on Arab oil in the 
early 70s. Most of our suppliers 
are Third World nations and 
crucial interruptions of ship- 
ments seem very possible, 
depending on immediate 
political situations. 

Strong American develop- 
ment in this area would provide 
a stable supply of metals at 
competitive prices, an increased 
investment in a basic industry, a 
reduced annual balance of 
payments and a continued U.S. 
leadership in ocean 
technologies. 

Nodules are made up Of 
deposits of manganese and 
many other minerals as well, 
most importantly nickel, which 
is essential for our defense. The 
U.S. has only one small nickel 
mine. Nodules are formed 
around a small but solid nuclei, 
like a shark’s tooth or a piece of 
volcanic pumice. Over the 
centuries the elements in the sea 
precipitate layer by layer on the 
core, creating a lump anywhere 
from the size of a grape to more 
than 850 kilo*. 

The most plentiful supplies of 
these nodules are conveniently 
located near the United States in 
a Pacific rectangle some 700 by 
3,000 miles long, bordering 
Mexico on the west; Hawaii 
would be a good staging area for 
U.S. mining operations. 
Nodules number in the billions 
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Nickel-rich nodule deposits ^ 
have been discovered 
throughout the world’s oceans 
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continuous line of buckets 
between the ship and the ocean 
floor. It also introduced a long 
flexible suction tube that sucked 
up the nodules in a two- to' 
three-mile vac,uun\f~'fhese 
methods have been awarded 
recently because neither » ef- 
ficient enough fo deliver Ihe 4 
million metric tons a year that is 
required to make a profit. 
Instead, the corporation 
developed a vehicle that travels 


along the bottom of the sea 
picking up nodules. This 
“Scavenger” is completely 
remote-controlled and self- 
propelled, including powerful 
lights and television cameras. 

The crawler partially crushes 
the nodules and sends them up 
to an intermediate pumping 
station 60 meters overhead via a 
wide flexible tube. This un- 
manned machine in turn sends 
the slurrv^-i^Blure up a 
stati onajj^ u/e to the recovery 
shy^ihfc nethod has been 
>rtcessfully sed and tested in 
many scaled- own operations. 

Even with all signs pointing 
toward a patential bonanza, 
many investors are holding back 
pending the outcome of a few 
key political conferences. Since 
the 1960s, a more or less con- 
tinuous “Law of the Sea 
Conference” has been debating 
the question; who owns the 
ocean bottom? Until the needed 
compensation programs are 
worked out, the needed capital 
will be slow coming through. 

So until something definite is 
done, the answer to many of 
America’s mineral problems 
may be sitting on the ocean 
floor, waiting until the time is 


mining here very attractive. 

But it is extremely hard and 
costly to recover enough 
mineral volume to make mining 
profitable. Deep down some two 
to three miles on the ocean floor 
where these nodules are found, 
the pressure exceeds 7,000 
pounds per square inch, the 
temperature rarely - tops 34 
degrees and there is practically 
ho light. 

In addition, the terrain is hilly 


and treacherous and largely 
uncharted; conventional divers 
and submarines are useless here. 
As a result, many private firms 
are perfecting costly dredging 
techniques, most notably the 
Dutch firm Box Kalis West- 
minster. ' ■ , 

Ocean Minerals Inc.J a 
conglomerate of the interests of 
many large corporations, has 
developed a system that 
resembles a conveyer belt with a 


in this region alone,, making 


MOST NODULES ARE POTATO-SIZED, (above) though they range in size from a few 
ounces to hundreds of pounds. Nodules covering Ihe ocean bottom like cobblestones (right) 
can be retrieved by methods that are now being refined. 
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As a prominent 
historian, Edward 
becomes suspect a / 1 
whom other thati the 
this world jrasitat 
humanistic duciftlinc 
has' taken latf s .ur 
Stihject in Ini hook 
lli’ViwiI the ( iit<t H 
prgueh in the jinhit A 
Annihilation. • 

I say this w ih a pi 
of sarcasm I coui 
author ol flu Muhin 
Hoiking Clin , is iji 
people our be >vcd P 
and his Del ise Si 
Weinberger h here 
chestrating wu Id pea 
part of the >( ammu 
Thompson, w n is a 
European ■ Is iclcar 


l.udlle Clifton writes about the black tradition, but, above all, the joy and pride of the human spirit 
seeing themselves as the wonderful family of human beings that we are.” 


have to forgive thcr parents. If you don’t we have been ashamed and Satchel Paige was in the majors. All 

know why, you’re not there yet." hopeless tired mad that was good t itiNn^’k-'serA'^t, ‘ ' 1 

butalways Clifton uses figure* from hisfory ,ht ih# 

forgiving my father all ways book to encourage black children to ask 

we loved us their parents about the, past ar\J to Icarri 

it is friday. we have come we have always loved each other about black tradition in this country. She 

lo the paying of the bills children all ways says blacks must hang on to the good times 

all week you have stood in my dreams in the past while pushing on toward- the 

like a ghosi, asking for more lime puss iron future. 

but toaay is payday, payday old man; 

my mother’s hand opens in her early grave Clifton says that one of the best things a’eoplc think its very easy to write 

and i hold il oul like a good daughter. poets can do is keep alive the feeling that ^’’i Wren s literature, that all you do is use 

there is no more lime for you. there will (here is order and goodness and a higher words and yP u don't have to put any 

never he lime enough daddy datldv old purpose for things. "It is not the poet's |" ou k hl lnl ° But children s literature is 

lecher place to add to the chaos, disorder and hlcra,ur V- and S' 011 <»ve to bring as much 

old liar, i wish you were richenough so / negativity of the world.” 1? !' as 5,011 do 10 anything else," said 

could lake if till One message Clifton tries to convey V l,lon ' 1 hope that I treat children as il 

and give the lady what she was due through her writing is that we are all " u 'y were salid folk with feelings and ideas 

but you were the son of a needy father, someone to be proud of. In her poems am hves that are valid 

Lucille Clifton is seldom left alone in a father of a needy son; "what the mirror said" and "homage to During the civil rights movement she 

room. She is the mother or six. She has you gave her all you had my hips," she rebels against society's had four children in diapers People were 

written four poetry books, 19 children's which was noihing.vou have already given emphasis on youth and slimness. asking her if she ever heard of over, 

books and a prose memoir. She is a her * „ a r •• i ... , , 

Pulitzer Prize nominee and co-writer of (he all you had. ...these hips them ihai ihrr»» y p anmng. o > 

acclaimed television special Free lo Be You you are the pocket that was going to open arefreehips. black people. Thwi’s Xays" room for*a 

and Me. Now she is teaching at GW as a and come up empty any friday. they don’t like lo be held buck. few more good folks "she said 

visiting guest lecturer of creative writing. you were each other’s bad bargain, not they go where they want to go 
Clifton is an attractive 46-year-old mine. they do what they want lo do. "I am very serious about mothering. I 

woman of immense charm and humor. She daddy old pauper old prisoner, old dead these hips are mighty hips. have never seen my children as something 

laughs easily and has the ability to put man these hips are magic hips. that held me back,” Clifton said, “when I 

people instantly at ease. She enjoys what am i doing here collecting i hake known them have had choices between career and 

leaching poetry and gets annoyed when you lie side by side in debtors’ boxes to put a spell on a man and children, I have chosen children all the lime 

people refuse to recognize the amount of and no account will open them up. spin him like a top 1 . because I choose people over things as a 

work that goes into a poem. rule.” 

“Writing poems is not easy, contrary lo Her second poetry book, Good News Clifton thinks it important to carry this Thc youngest of her six children is 16 
popular belief," Clifton said. “Every line. About the Earth, published in 1972, ex- positive attitude into her children's books. now ' and she has more time to devote to 

every space is a conscious choice. Having pressed anger about the social situations of Divorce, remarraige. racism and pride are *’ er wr ' | ing. "I didn't miscjanylhing. I get 

invested a lot of myself in a poem, I hope the day. Cliflonv however, managed to all dealt with in a gentle but realistic way. 8 real i°y from my childrcndind learn a lot 

that people will give it a chance to be as convey black pride and resolve in her The children she writes about are poor, but ffomihem." ^ — 

much as it can be to them.” poetry without adopting the them-against- they have dignity and sensitivity, “it's 

Her poems are sometimes painfully us attitude of many black poets of the era. important to me to have it seen that you — ■ 

personal. “I think that one is liberated by “I celebrate life," she said. "I celebrate don't have to be poor in spirit because Lucille Clifton will be reading from and 

writing the truth about one’s own life black life as a valid part of human life. I you're poor materially," she said. talking about her children’s hooks in an 

because it so often reflects the truth about wish to celebrate all life. I am about black In The Times They Used To Be, a short English department colloquium, Oct. 22 ai 
other people's lives. I think one is not made people seeing themselves as the wonderful book for older children, a mother pm - ' n 'he Alumni House. On Nov. 15. 

more vulnerable, one is made less family of human beings that we are.” ‘ reminisces to her daughter about being 'he will give a poelrv reading for the GU' 

rulntraltlc by writing poems, ’she said. young in 1948. “I wanted them to know wmunity at S p.m. in Corcoran 101. Her 

Clifton said a hard poem for her to write ... we have never hated bhek something about what il felt like to be in hook two headed woman, which was 

was one forgiving her father. “There the neighborhood in the 40s, and it felt no 'hinaied for the Pulitzer Prize, is 

comes a time in everyone's life when they listen good. We had heros. Bunche was at the UN curr enilv in the G W bookstore. i 


by Karen Tecotl 


lucille clifton 

hereby testify 

that in a room 

there was a light 

and in that light 

there was a voice 

and in I hat voice 

there was a sigh 

and in that sigh 

I here was a world 

a world a sigh a voice a light and 


alone 
in a room 


/ 
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Another ‘pervasive liberal 9 talks about nuclear stuff 



O PLACE LIKE HOME 


BY WELMOED BOUHUYS 


The English Beat 
Special Beat Service 
UtS Records 

by Julie Hansen 

Two years have elapsed 
since the Specials' last single, 
"Ghost Town," *t!fc 
calamitous anthem that was a 
catalyst for the resurgence of 
ska's popularity. Bright and 
bouncy, ska has its roots in 
rhythm and blues and 
Carribean riffs - steel drums, 
pulsing beat, tinkly piano and 
saxophone. 

Since the movie Dance 
Crate, a lot of young bands 
have pushed to the forefront 
of this genre, such as the late 
great Specials, the Selectcr, the 
Bodysnatchers and Madness. 
But no band beside the 
Specials has ever shown such 
an articulate, original in- 
terpretation of ska as the 
English Beat. 

Based in Birmingham, 
England, the English Beat's 
sound is shadow-like, a 
reflection of the sun but hiding 
from its glare - a deceptively 
cheery world where darkness 
lurks below the surface. 
Straight forward ska-bounce 
with lots of brass hides a 
melancholy view of the world, 
of love, of optimism. How can 
such happy music have such 
sad, cynical lyrics? 

But the beat is what it's 
about. How long must we tear 


out Our hair in poetic despair, 
anyway? Like Gang of Four 
and Killing Joke, they want to 
dance, have fun in spite of 
Armageddon’s dark promise. 
It’s refreshing to bear happy 
music - and if you're a happy 
, sort, the, lyrics aren’t required 
to enjoy the English Beat’s 
new release, Special Beal 
Service ., . .... 

Take, for example, “Save it 
for later," the First cut. It’s 
rolling, rythmic, with moody 
saxophone, but the lyrical It’s 
apparently about suicide - 
“Being dead don’t hurt, no 
only dying ... another boy 
who’s given up trying.” It is 
perhaps the best cut on the 
album but it’s not for rainy- 
day listening. 

Things get a little more 
upbeat, however, with 
“Jeannete,” a bouncy, idiotic 
little tunc but nonetheless 
charming, and Ranking 
Roger’s and Pato’s heavy 
reggae toasting on “Spar Wid 
Me” and "Pato and Roger A 
Go Talk.” 

The production of the 
album is crisp and clear, with 
appropriate pacing on both 
sides. Everything is wrapped 
up in blurts and bursts of 
saxophone, both melancholy 
and exuberant, crisp per- 
cussion, and the additions ot 
steel drums (“She’s Going”), 
banjo (“Sugar and Stress"), 
piano (“I Confess") and 
accordion (“Jeannette”). 
There’s diversity in each cut, 


yet a continuity of sound 
winds throughout. 

Special Beal Service is a 
perfect album for someone 
who’s too shy to buy anything 
really radical but who wants to 
hear something different than 
Springsteen or the Doors. It’s 
tight, polished and happy - the 
English Beat don’t let political 
and emotional gloom stand In 
the way of musical 
exuberence. 

Magazine 

After the Fact 
IRS Records 

by Julie Hansen 

Shades of the 60s! That’s 
what listening to After the 
Fact is like - all psychedelic 
bass and guitar and trilling 
organ. Velvet Underground 
stuff. Even so, Magazine, who 
started out in 1977 with 
Howard Devoto of the 
Buzzcocks, has a unique 
quality, something that sets 
them apart from any 60s- 
flavored pop sound. 

Almost all the tunes on 
After the Fad are early 
Magazine - ’77, ’7g, ’79 - that 
have never been domestically 
released, and the evolution of 
the band can be. heard quite 
clearly throughout. 

They’re noisy and they’re 
aggressive. Devoto’s vocals are 
urgent, hoarse and com- 
pelling, especially on "Shot By 
Both Sides,” which exem- 


plifies this tendency to 
mayhem; it’s straightforward 
rock and roll with a razor edge 
of hurt and distrust. “TV 
Baby” is forgettable, the only 
loser on an otherwise great 
album. They tackle Captain 
Beefheart’s “I Lovfc You, You 
Big Dummy,", admirably, 
losing only a touch of 
Beefheart’s bizarre confusion. 
“The Book" is a wierd bit of 
jumble about a man at the 
gates of hell; “Give Me 
Everything” is sweet but 
porceful. 

/ It’s interesting to note 
^Magazine’s different sound is 
inXaccord with individual 
producers. Tony Wilson, 
Colin Thurston and Mick 
.Glossip produced early > 
(Magazine, and the sound is 
raw, scratchy vibrancy, 
charged and churning. Martin 
Hannett, on the other hand, 
known for his work with Joy 
Division, tames the beast and 
produces a smoother, silkier 
Magazine. “A Song From 
Under the Floorboards" arid 
Magazine's hit from a year 
ago, “About the Weather," 
are brooding and a bit more 
pondering. 

After the Fact combines 60s- 
sound with 80s disgust, malice 
and distanced pose, post-punk 
earnestness and a close-shaven 
simplicity. Magazine considers 
the world in all its glory and 
squalidness and densely 
compresses it into one mood - 
expressive ambiguity. 


The English Beal 


— (ENIJ), is an ideological pain in the avs _ 

>.r Alex Spili otopoulos ; to ihc wizards of the global scheme of 

;i prominent English soc(jtl things, ,, , , ,„V - 

it. Edward P. Thompson . They categorically discount the 

s suspect u priori. Alter all, .reasoning behind "the zero option” (a 

.'ihc l t that) tlie great liberals ol disarmed Europe) and similarly 

orld gravitate towards his sensible grassroots mos e mein s 

siic discipline) And now, he “ *<)h, those’ demonstrations,’ said 

ten taiyc v hr an equally iigl« President Reagan in December 1981. 

in Im hook- Tor Pantheon, ‘Those 1 are ail spoifsofed by a thing 

T the ('old Aiir: A New Ap- ’called the World Peace Council, which 

to tlie kraut Holy anti Nitcleiir is bought and paid lor by the Soviet 

Union.', Union.' He knows this to be a lie ..." , 

this with a purpose! u I thread What makes Thompson even more 
vasnv f course. Thompson, 1 ‘repulsive to these good Americans' is 
bl ThtlMakinti o/ [he Fn/tli'.h his genuinely European attitude, 
rg C/irij, is; just one ol these fostering a near-hysteria about their, 
our benved President Reagan being “the pig in the middle." On this 

is Deltise Secretary Caspar potnl it is good to dwell, that this 

rrger relieve are blindly or book, aside from its merits as a lai.rly, 
ting weald peace movements as illustrative polemic against bomb- 

I the iximtnunist conspiracy. mania, is accurate in depicting thv 

son, wli is also the deader of casual way In which U S. military 

■an ' ha cl ear Disarmament strategists have placed the population 


of a continent Mi the mercy ol a 
peculiar few. 

These types that have their finger on 
the button, Thompson characterizes, 
usually come from the same mold 
trained to act directly from textbook 
situations. While most responsible 
young, people do not relate to 
militarism per s v, Thompson cbujtf 
have made a more convincing vSsc if 
he at least pretended to lake a fess 
v aluc-ladcn position tnhis analysis. 

This is easier said. than done. The 
hook’s Euroccnlrisnr is alarming but 
not surprising. .Thompson has also 
published an essay, "Letter to' 
America," which appears in’ the 
collection Prated and Survive. His 
mission is’ clear- to Mimniaic 
Americans, with the situation’s 
inherent urgency, into actions similar 
to- the June rally in New York’s 
Central Park. / , . 

Thompson approaches brilliance 


with his account ot the grotesque 
overkill involved (trillion dollar 
defense programs equivalent to 3.5 
Ions of TNT per person). I’m afraid 
'he’s sale from exaggeration: “Un- 
doubtedly, jhe MX missile system will 
be the greatest single artifact of any 
Civilization. It will, be the ultimate j 
serpentine temple, of evtcrnlihisoi. The 
rockets’* in their shelters, like giant 
menhirs poinling to the sky, will 
perform lor 'the free West-’ not a 
military but a spiritual function. They 
will keep evil spirits at bay, and 
summon worshippers to the phallic 
rites of money. Within- the aura ol 
those giganlics nuclear circles, the high 
priests of ideology will porlQtm ritual 
‘sacrifices bl taxes. 

"IN distant outposts of the Jaith, at 
Westminister, Brussels and the Hague, 
Druidical servitors will bow low to the . 
West and incaht tnissilic runes." This 


is Thompson at his most colorful. 

By not writing an cncyclodcdic 
version of all the no-nukes cliches, 
Thompson adds credibility to a solid 
polemic. He demonstrates operating 
knowledge of military hardware and 
strategy; he has a thorough un- 
derstanding of the mindset that 
prevails in the Politburo and the Joint 
Chiefs or ,Staff, which is itself 
disturbing. His only weakness is the 
si nipt i Ileal ion Of the disarmament 
issue. Who will insure our safety if so 
many countries possess this 
technology) How can anyone assure 
that one isn't hiding nukes in the closet 
alter we ajlbdeaUslically agree to junk 
them') - . 

1 Despite ‘ its often slow (and 
realistically painful) explanations of 
waste and danger, Beyond the Cold 
Wur is, urgent reading with academic 
credibility. May we all realize the*, 
stupid ity of the game. 
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was to study the interaction 
between the six group mem- 
bers;" the group felt its “efforts 
should produce-' something 
meaningful' to benefit the GW 
community.” And thus the 
cookbook was born. 

Recipes for the book were 
donated by members of GW 
faculty and staff, the authors 
of the book added antedotes and 
notes. Some of the recipes in- 


proceeds from the sale ot the 
book are being donated to the 
University scholarship fund. 
About $550 has been generated 
from the sale of the book 
already and the offitr hopes to 
raise an additional $600. ' 


eluded sangria from Lloyd S. 
Bowling, chairman of the 
speech and drama department, 
and chocolate- truffles from 
Elizabeth f. Wells, associate 
professor of biology. 

The cookbook is being sold at 


by Beverly Farmer 

Hatchtt Surf Writer 

Last spring in a graduate 
c.ourse called Management 
Science 210, ’a group of six 
students conducted an ex- 
periment on, group behavior - 
anil the result was the TheCWU 
Gourmet Cookbook . 

According to the book’s 
introduction, while the ex- 
periment's “primary purpose 


the student financial aid office 
and also by Paul Hollings, one 
of the authors of the book, for 
$3.95. 

The authors hope to put the 
200 remaining books on sale in 
the GW bookstore. The 


Fitness class started in Calhoun 


A fitness training class, under 
the direction of. GW student 
Nan Mazurek, Is poW in session 
on Tuesdays at 7 p.m. in the 
basement of Calhoun Hall. 

According to Mazurek, her 
class emphasizes “working the 


entire body.” The class is 
divided into three basic com- 
ponents: stretching to improve 
flexibility, muscle isolation or 
calisthenics for toning and 
strength and aerobics to 
strengthen the cardiovascular 


system. < . * 

Prior to transferring to GW, 
Mazurek headed fitness training 
programs at three athletic clubs 
in Albany, New York. In ad- 
dition, Mazurek said, she 
trained the women’s swim team 
at the State University of New 
York at Albany and the Hunter 
Mountain Ski Team. “The class 
is.no easy workout,” Mazurek 
said. “Both men and women are 
encouraged to attend. “ 

The class lasts approximately 
an hour anti a half and, ac- 
cording to Mazurek, will change 
its meeting timelo Mondays and 
Wednesdays at ?7,:3G p‘.m. in 
Calhoun after Nov. .1,., 

■Cher vl Millet 


GW Hatchet 676-7550 

Business office 676-7079 


GW COLLEGE DEMOCRATS 
SPONSOR A 

CANDIDATES* 

INFORMATION 

TABLE 

Today! Monday Oct. 11 9am- 
Floor Marvin 


6pm Ground 
Center 

CAMPAIGN LITER A TORE FOR: 
Frank Laulenberg-NJ 
M^rlo Cuomo- NY 
Paul Sarbanes-Md 
Dick Dauis-Va ■* -,£• 

Herb H arris Va 
Ira Lechner Va 
Torricelli- NJ 

Plus ABSENTEE BALLOT 
APPLICATIONS for: 

NY. NJ. Penn, Md, Va. 

DEMOCRATS CAN 


Seniors! 

Looking For 
A Career? 


Register with the 
Career Placement 
Registry 

The National Computerized 
Employment Searching 
Service 

Your qualifications will be 
instantly available to over 
8000 employers. Total 
cost $8 No other fees 
charged. Over 5000 
seniors already registered 
It costs nothing to find out 
more about CPFt Just 
complete and return the 
coupon. 

For Faster Action Call 
TolFfree 1-800-368-3093 
In Virginia (7Q3) 683-1065 

f j.t. l Career Placement Registry. Inc. 
LSJIaV M2 Swsnn Avenue 

Alexandria, Virginia 22301 







rates. 


Life and Liberty for 
All Who Believe,’ 
ost: Burt Lancaster.. 


is a half hour TV program 
soon to be aired in D.<^. 
This program explores the \ 
issues taking place -'today 
which threaten out most 
precious freedoms. 


ashington Prev iew: 
Oct. 25, 7:30 
26, Marvin Cente 


with responses by 
, Dean Jerome Barron, School of Law 
Dr. Harry Yeide, Religion Dept. 

Sponsored by GW(J Board of 
1 Chaplains 1 

|(Ecumenical Christian Ministry,- Hillel, 
Newman Center, Baptist Student Union) 
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Students mobilize against planned rate hike 


STUDENTS, fromp. I 

GW junior Marc Wurzel, one 
of the organizers of SAINT, 
said the group will work with 
the Tuition Task Force, headed 
by GWUSA Senator at-large 
Bob Guarasci, in organizing 
student opposition to the in- 
crease. Tbe groups are planning 
further phone-in and mailing 

Reagan approves 
student aid bill 

REAGAN, from p. 1 

executive branch is. un- 
constitutional. 

The bill invoiwis no funding; 
Congress will take up the ap- 
propriation issue for the 
programs when it returns after 
the Nov lectio ns 

The np/law means thgu about 
"2 million students will continue 
to bp^ligible for the maximum 
f^n Grant of $1,800 next year, 
“mid all students with family 
incomes of U[i to $25,000 afe in 
the running for the grants. 
Reagan had wanted to lower the 
income ceiling to $ 18,000. 

Also, Guaranteed Student 
Loans will still be available to 
. students with family incomes of 
up . to $30,000 without ' a 
financial need test. Reagan had 
wanted to require needs tests for. 
all applicants and to har about 
600,000 graduate students from 
the program. <■ ' 


campaigns to members of the 
University’s Board of Trustees, 
who will vote on the increases in 
a meeting Jan. 21. 

“I don’t think most students 
know who’s responsible for the 
tuition increases or what’s going 
on. The trustees ; have no ac- 
countability in this matter - we 
want to make the trustees take 
responsibility for their actions." 

.GWUSA President Tom 
Mannion, who was one of two 
student members on the 
University’s Budget Committee, 
said he is working on an 
alternate budget that would 
include lower tuition increases. 


He said the alternate budget 
should be completed by the first 
tuition forum, which he said 
will be near the end of October. 

Guarasci sai^ that because of 
the large response already, he is 
“confident that this year we are 
going to 'be more active than any 
tuition task force has been in the 
past.” ^ 

Guarasci said plans for the 
future include having ad- 
missions officers from less 
expensive schools meet at GW 
and give information on their 
institutions and having a 
"transfer day" during which 
students request that GW send 


academic transcripts to another 
school as a sigh of 
disillusionment with the tuition 


Guarasci also said he does not 
rule out a demonstration in 
front of Rice Hall to show 
student opposition. 


WORD 

PROCESSING 

COVER LETTERS 
(in groups of 50 or more letters) 
50 cents each includes 
envelope 

The Ability Group 
2025 I St N.W. Suite 810, 
659-7676 


Every 
5 Seconds 
America Pops 
the Big Canadian! 

Get ready to try the big, clean taste 
of O'Keefe. O'Keefe's gonna become 
America s favorite Canadian brew 

O'Keefe* 


...when only the finest will do." 


Spook it up among 


friends and family with 


Halloween 

Cards 




Imported by Century Importers, Baltimore. Maryland 
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Deficit forces tighter budget 


CUTS, from p. t 
evidenced most in a "slow 
down” in campus and building 
maintenance, Assistant Director 
of Planning and Budgeting 
Robert Shoup said. 

Shoup Added that two 
academic programs, the School 
of Continuing Education and 
Summer Sessions and the 
Continuing Engineering 
Education Program, have been 
asked to formulate "sizeable" 
program cuts. These two 
divisions had a combined 
shortfall last fiscal year of SI. 2 
million in gross revenues, Shoup 
said. \ ' 

Shoup said the University will 
save $802,000 by eliminating all 


vacant faculty positions; this 
action eliminated all un- 
committed funds in full-time 
faculty salary accounts. These 
vacancies have been restored in 
the '83-84 budget release^ last 
week. 

In addition, because of the 
recent drop in the prime rate to 
about 12 percent, GW has saved 
about $1.5 million ih debt 
service payments on the recently 
completed Academic Center 
complex, Shoup said. The debt 
service on the Center is keyed to 
65 percent of the prime rate, 
which was close to 20 percent 
this time last year. 

Johnson said the University 
will avoid layoffs and severe 
program cuts as financial cures 
at all costs. "At this stage, I 
can’t conceive of the need 
anytime soon of having to lay 
off people,” Johnson com- 
mented. 

If the University's financial 
picture worsens in the next 
several months, Johnson said 
there are options available 
before layoffs, and academic 
cuts. The cljief option available 
is to extend to four or more 
years the University's three-year 


plan to, \ cover the expected 
accumulated deficit pf $5.35 
million, he added. 

Under current plans, GW is 
slated to pay back the deficit in 
three installments, $1.35 million 
next fiscal year and $2 millionin 
each of the two subsequent 
fiscal years. If the University 
Extended the repayment plan, 
the annual payments would be 
reduced for every year the plan 
is lej^thened; this would allow 
more 'breathing room in the 
annual budgets, Johnson said. 

He added, however, that he 
would like to stick to the three- 
year deficit repayment plan. 
"What we’re trying to do is to 
get out of this hole as soon as 
possible. With some belt- 
tightening, we have a fair 
chance of doing this in a three- 
year period. It’s certainly worth 
the effort,” Johnson com- 
mented. 

The Board of Trustees 
Pinance Committee is holding a 
special meeting today on the 
University’s deficit situation. 
The committee will review the 
steps taken to improve the 
financial picture and make 
recommendations, Shoup said. 


THE FUQUA SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS 


A representative of the Fuqua School of Business of 
Duke University will be on campus Wednesday, 
October 27, to discuss the MBA Program. In- 
terested students may obtain further information 
by contacting the Graduate Fellowship Information 
Center at GWU. 


-'Q-'w ’ ■ 

UNIVERSITY THEATRE 

{Student Subscriptions 


Save 6 o% 

Only $1.00 a SHOW! 


NEED MONEY TO PLAY? '• 

EARN ENOUGH MONEY TO BECOME 
A MASTER 

Why not work our long distance lir\es in our comfortable A/C 
offices. 

REALISTICALLY EARN $6.00 $ 1 4 hour 
Positions are available in Evening and weekend shifts, 

For appointment call 244-3441 


5 c § HOWS for $5.00 


' OUR 16th SEASON 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
THE MASTERS 1 THESES 
THE MOUSETRAP 
THE MATCHMAKER 
‘ THE MIKADO 


Monday thru Thursday- 9-5 
Wisconsin Ave, and Macomb St. N W office 


Why Ms WiikinjtM nhatt 
WathinjWi Wtt pizza it leoetd jutf 
I Matra its* friat 0W7 


RESTAURANT 


LOUNGE 

Hours: 5p.m.-12a.m. 
MONDAY NITE FOOTBALI 
ON T.V. 


Other services available include 
Permanents, Tinting & Hennas 

For men and women 


Offering 2 Great 


50 Vo Off does not pertain to carry-out service 

JUST BRING YOUR STUDENT I.D.! 
$10.00 Minimum. 


Haircutters 

2020 K Street, N.W. 659-5005 
2400 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 338-0909 
205 Pennsylvania Ave.. S.E. On Capital Hill 543-1245 
All Locations Open Sundays 

No Appointments N ew a r y 

Lana Hair A Additional Work Slightly Higher. 


Offer Good 6 p.m.-11 p.m. Monday-Saturday 
* 1901 Ft. Myar Drive 1 524-1904 

CARRYOUT SERVICE AVAILABLE! ~ 
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GW proposes $ 1,250 undergrad tuition increase 


Also, summer rales will increase IS. 6 
percenl to $185 per credit, and off-campus 
rates will jump 14.8 percent to S 1 55. 

According to the University’s proposed 
budget for '83-84, .GW is counting on 
pulling in about $11.9 million in student 
tuition for that, fiscal year. Johnson 
commented that, t(te $11.9 million figure 
includes a projected 3.6 percent decline in 
student enrollment for next year, "a percent 
Johnson said was a "blue skies kind of 
thiijg.” GW experienced an unexpected 5,1 
percent enrollment drop this fall. 

Johnson said, however, if a larger 
enrollment decline was figured into the 
budget, the level of the student tuition 
would have been higher. "The fewer 
students we project next fall, the higher the 
tuition rate will have to go," Johnson 
added. 

Johnson said he does not know what 
effect the lafge tuition increases will have 
on student enrollment next year. He added 
that last year's 19.5 percent average tuition 
increase may have been a factor in' this 
year's enrollment drop-off. 

A few students may be forced out of GW 
as a result of the tuition increase, Johnson 
said. “As tuition rates in the private higher 
education sector go up, it just seems to me. 
that some students inevitably are going to 
be caught" unable to pay, he added. 

The tuition increase figures were released 
Thursdays along with the University’s '83- 
84 budget, not including figures for GW's 
Medical Center or Medical School, which 
will be released at a later date, the budget, 
which totals slightly more than $126 
million, includes provisions^ for an eight 
percenl increase in faculty and juaff 
salaries, which were increased by 10 
percent for this fiscal year. In addition, 
fringe benefits will be increased 17 percent 


TUITION, from p. I 

$3.6 million deficit incurred by the 
University last year and a $1.75 million 
deficit predicted this year, falling student 
enrollment and increases in salaries and 
program areas, Johnson said. 

Full-time students in Columbian 
College, the School of Education and 
Human Development, the School of 
Government and Business Adminstration 
and the School of Public and International 
Affairs will be paying 25.5 percent more 
next year, as annual tuition rates will jump 
from $4,900 to $6,150. In addition, part- 
time undergraduates will be paying a 27.8 
percent increase per Credit, from $180 this 
year to $230 next year. 

Full-time students in the School of 
Engineering and Applied Sciences will be 
paying a $1,376, 25.6 percent increase, 
from $5,374 this year to $6,750 next year 
SEAS per credit rates will increase 26.3 
percent for next year, from $198 to $250. 

In addition, GW's graduate students will 
be paying large tuition increases, as rates 
will rise from $180 to $230 per credit, a 
27.8 percent hike. SGBA doctoral students 
will be paying a $2,300, 17.4 percent in- 
crease, aS rates will increase from $13,200 
toSIS.500. \ ' 

Rates in the National Law Center will 
also increase for next year, along with 
different rates for first-, second- and third- 
year law students. 

First-year law students will pay $8,100 
for next year, a $2,000, 32.8 percent in- 
crease over this year’s rates; per credit will 
be $290. Second- and third-year law 
students will pay $7,200 next year, an 
$ I ; 100, 18 percent increase; pet credit will 
be $257. Post-JD students will pay a nine 
percent per credit increase, from $200 to 
$218. 


of the level of salary and wage increases. we will do everything in our power to see 
Student financial aid will be increased that there is not a 25 percent increase. ' ' 
proportionally with the tuition increases “Raising tuition $1,250 is going to push 
under the proposed budget. students out of GW, I’m sure,” Mannion 

Nearly $4 million in program increases commented. An enrollment drop as a result 
are figured into next year's budget. This of students unable to pay the tuition in- 
increase includes $802,000 to , restore crease could cause a further deficit in '83- 
vacant faculty positions eliminated m the 84, Mannion added, y 
current fiscal year as part of emergency Mannion said he is working on an 
budget cutting, $100,000 for upgrading the alternate budget that would include budget 
computer center and $329,000 'for sup- reductions and a smaller increase in tuition, 
plemental salaries for the law center and “Approximately for every million (dollars) 
engineering programs. Also included in the we can eliminate from that budget, it can 
program increases is $1.9' million for lower students’ tuition by almost $100.” 
capital projects! which* Johnson said will The alternate budget should be com- 
not8o toward land acquisition. pleted by the end of October, he added. "1 

Part of the budget is Ihe first of three really believe we have a legitimate shot this 
yearly installments to eliminate the time due to the size of the increase, the 
projected $5.35 million accumulated deficit expected student reaction and the state of 
for last year and this year. The first year's the economy,” Mannion commented, 
payment is about $1.35 million and the last Johnson said, however, “If for some 
two payments will, be $2 million each, reason whatever - we charged lower 
Johnson said. tuition rates than these proposed without 

GW Student Association (GWUSA) adjusting some other parts of the expenses, 
President Tom Mannion, who was one of we’re just simply getting into adding to the 
two student members on the University deficit instead of trying to recover from 
Budget Committee, said the tuition in- it.” 

crease “cannot be tolerated." The '83-84 budget is not official until it is 

“Any tuition increase, whatever percent approved by the Board of Trustees, which 
it may be, can be justified by expenses on will vote on the budget at its Jan. 21 
paper. The question is whether those ex- meeting. Johnson said, accordingly, the 
penses can be justified," Mannion added, tuition figures “are not engraved in 
“We can’t accept a 25 percent increase and concrete, steel or anything." 


Reading Center starts 2 new classes 


WANTED 


GW Students interested in 
becoming Ca pital Hill Intern 


THE. 

GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 


Internships available for fall and 
spring semesters. Ranging from 15 
to 20 hours per week. Excellent 
experience for any GW student. 

Contact the George Washington 
Student Association Capitol '■ Hill 
Internship Program at 424 Marvin 
Center x7100. 
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Harkabi says Israel must leave the West Bank 


ISRAEL, from p. 3 

realism. Harkabi said he is sure 
if Israel slays in the West Bank, 
the area will become an 
Arab//jewish state, people will 
quarrel and a situation similar 
to the unrest in Northern Ireland 


would evolve. He added that it 
would be impossible to keep the 
Arabs in an enclave and there 
would be no Jewish im- 
migration. 

“American Jews will prefer to 
live with -their Christian 


neighbors in the United States 
than in a very tempestuous 
situation in a common state with 
the Arabs ... from a realist point 
of giew, it’s better to withdraw 
from the West Bank,” Harkabi 
said. J u H 


But Harkabi said there is no / Menachcm.Begin with the unrest 

right tyr wrong plan. “Israel has in Jerusalem 'were brought up 

to choose from what is better or during a question and answer 

what is tyorse, and ihis, I period. Harkabi predicted the 

believe, is ; beucr." He said this fall of tlfc Begin government 

may not solve the problem of soon, but said he does not want 

peace right away, but peace, may to see Begin ousted pn at 

be forthcoming if Israel gives up rtecMical matter. Hi> wants 
this land fora Palestinian state. Begin to fall from power 

Harkabi also said the attitude because of a basic disagreement 

of the Palestinian Liberation so "then it svill be Interpreted as 

Organisation, is that it is ready a -Recline of the school Of 

to accept a Palestinian state in thought, not as a ' personal 

the West Bank, provided they matter," he said, 

can continue their .struggle On Jerusalem, Harkabi said, 
toward theiri ultimate objectives, .“You cad'-t divide Jerusalem ,... 

But Harkabt said the PtQ must there will be many problems ... 

recognize Israel as a statchelorc customs, security, .-terrorism.” 

any peace can be maintained He added, “It is better to have 

The current 'stands taken by Arabs and Jews lacing each' 

Israeli Prime >Miilister other," , 


SuCotyn 

WEDNESDAY’S 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
PROGRAM 


BEIT CAFE. 

An Israeli style coffeehouse 


OCTOBERFEST DARK HEINEKEN BEER NIGHT 
PISANG AMBON LIQUOR “LIQUID BUBBLE GUM’ 
EAGLE SNACK “BLACK JACK” A BUD-LITE NIGHT 
MONTE ALBAN MEZCAL TEQUILLA NIGHT 


WED»OCT 6 
WED«OCT 1 3 
WED«OCT 20 
WED«<jCT 27 


Join us for an 
evening of Israeli 
food and music 


! thurs. oct. 21 r&b I 

| 8*30 pm | 

! mar vi n center 405 

J . \ r ' I 

{ sponsored by. GW Zionist Alliance j 


GIVEBLOOD! 


University Blood Drive 


October 20 


Thurston Hall 


Call NOW 
for an appointment 
676-6555 
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Soccer team falls to West Virginia on early goal 


by Jane Leopold 

P Hatch* Staff Writer 

•West Virginia’s Mountaineers 
handed the GW soccer team its 
fourth loss in a row Saturday 
rooming, defeating the 


Colonials 1-0 4 in Morgantown, 
W.V. I } 

The lone goal was scored in 
the first 30 seconds of the game. 
One of West Virginia’s of- 
fensive players was unguarded 


Tennis team ends season 


due to a mix-up among Colonial 
defenders, and he scored on a 
one-on-one against Colonial 
goaltcnder Fritz Robbins. 

The Colonial offense had a 
'total of 20 shots on goal, as 
; compared with West Virginia’s 
eight; despite the opportunities. 


Gty couldn’t put the ball in the 

nen y - y 

£or the Colonials, John 
Menditto and Erik Falk both 
had good games, said^GW coach 
Tony Vecchoine. Also playing 
well was goaltender Frit? . 
Robbins, who collected five 


saves throughout the afternoon, 
hesaid. * -*• 

Despite the consecutive losses, 
Vecchione said he believes “the 
team is playing better.” He said, 
however, "Their lacK of 
aggressiveness is evident in the 
final score. 


j TENNIS, from p. 16 

number two team of Larry 
Small” afid Dave Levy beat 
Adams and Scott LAngs and the 
third team of freshmen Dan 
Rosner and Todd Long defeated 
Dave Rowland* ’,and Shawn 
Burke. 

In their next match, against 
Washington and Lee, the 
Colonials breezed to the 9-0 
decision. All six singles players 
won their matches in straight 
sets - Marguglio, team captain 


Javier Holtz, Long, Rosner, 
Small and Cohen. In doubles, 
Holtz and John McConnin and 
Small and Levy won. three-fict 
matches, while fyosner and 
Long won in straight sets. 

The Colonials could manage 
only two wins against Maryland 
iri their 7-2 loss to the Tcrps.^' 
Marguglio downed Smith in 
singles and Rosier and Long, 
playing a shorter pro set because 
of darteness, downed Scott 
Wlodychak and Denis Rende 8-5 





SOVIET JEWS 

See the results of an absolutely 
unique trip through the Sovirt 
Union to photograph tfie last 
remnants of the surviving 
Jewish Culture. Recently 
featured in Life magazine', Dr. 
Djin's film will be shown as he 
personally describes his 
jpourney. Tuesday, Oct, 19, 
8pm in Marvin Center 402-404 
Sponsored by the GW Hillel 


COVER LETTERS 

> , , > .5 . " - • l c-.‘<e-r • *- t f - / 

,CovH- letters can be a chore. They have to look crisp and professional: No typos; 
no white out. If you haye lots <;f patienceland paper} you can grind them out youfself 
pn> your portable.., If y oil have lots^ifmoney you ran hire a typist to do them for you, 

x Btrt' if you don't have eithbr, there's another’ way: - , ^ s ‘ 

RENT A WORD PROCESSOR 

At Wotd processor*. Inc you ran rent an IBM or WANG wprd pnwessor for a little 
as $7.00 per hour. On our rrtachines it’s easy to produce perfect cover letters, 
resumes, or tprm papers. We’ll show you jq\w‘ use the equipment, free. Or, if yon 
'prefer* we can type your materials for you at reasonable rates. And were open 
evenings and weekends, when discount rates apply. For more information or 
reservations call 20(>*B878. 

Cover letters. When you care enough 

...to let a machine do it. 


pKM 


Wford Processors, Inc. 


WORD PROCESSORS, INC. 

1825 K Street, N.W., Suite 522 
Washinston. D.C. 20006 296-8878 


ocAomis 

ftara. mm- Urn. lint 
Tmt mm- Amity lint 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


AUClASSIflCPS 

10 until wtM 
Km 444- Mini* Cntir 
NO PHONE ORDERS 


111.., I Its . I HIM (MM (.,l| St, in 11K- 


CI.SSK.I UK nulls l.„ ,.,k llmulrcd.- ill 
Mltnints I rom Hmoqiic to 2(>th < cniurs 
o>ne‘ iron* C 00 to 1V7* mcordinp to label < .ill 


PHASE I IM AM poke* amplifier 400 KMS 
Watt. 1200 Hex ox cub koolet pin. crowoxci 17* 
C all m.0771 

Ml( ION MHO HIM SAI \ < It di.inui.r 
circular, drop-leal, butcher block civic. mmIi 
chrome bus. (food condition 175 nepoti.lblc (all 
118-51*6 ntor nine's or evenings 

KEERM.EHAIOR 7* cnbk I. mi. pooyl son 
dilk*n.J50. (rail . *27*199 

M)H SAI I: Hcanlilnllc soniulmi' stereo , out 
ponent 'system. Mint .condition with original 
carton.. Must A-IP 2<6-78V8 - 


mutiny college. high school Ma.tc't'. math phi. 2* 
hour., lad Marls. *27 62911 

PH(M KNMONAI MOIOMC 1(11 MM HANK 

Ml percent labot discount 7 rii i«,nk 

M A MI AND COMPt I EM tutor ( all Shalnn at 
276 k«wi or lease messagv 

EIMIING. PMlMHKfADING: theses. di,., 
laitons. term paper, lea. her. editor M A . 
C niili.il Hnskgiooml in c spool or \ kilting, 
gr.imm.n *4r. or," 

(IIEMIMR1 II HIKING: I \ pel ic iked in 
siriiciorgitcnvrul, organic, atulsik.il and phsskiil 
chcini.tr v Reasonable rate (all 22 Ml VO 

CMIMIlMk logos . business sards. tsroehuVev, 
banners. pttsicr. < all I rank.’22» M)79 


II log:, Math. 
467-6MI9 


mrlis. and clcvtroi 

« 


2IINI HUNK (It 1 si. SW (.real apaitmcni. 
skylights * ded I nter irom .tiles 1*00 per 
month. Call AIkc 1N7-66IN 

E St. NW hetwevn 2l.t A 22nd M. Kimht). 
available thr«Ni|th lanuars • Unlurni.hed. ,'nm- 
munal kitchen A livinit rmnn IV Ml per room. can 
occotnodaic two - ( all E mils VR7-AMK. 

NEEDED: Young Woman ro lake care ol2 No s ( III 
nd III N:ltKe and alter scNhiI and supervise 
oim-korl KtMim. Nurd, and 11 Ml mo. ( all 946- 


I I XI Ml . toialls liirni.hed yirk*e|K>. across 
from GW metro. pool. tel an. sers kv. lofitvd. TV. 
dish* a .her, all appliances, a c, ik'« ol the 
PtNomac. I n* rent I ornate non-smoker, ( all 92(1- 
K765 Of V2IW.226 

Sf . N.W . Attractive dt out town olltees lor 
part-Hme use. 175-mo inehidinit phone, mart. 
clinE. rm.. ahjhbrars . 7R^aloV5. 


MAIM II IOM: I tumor GWU la.ulis kill tutor 
under itradiidlc .tiidenrs Phtrtfe <2< MW7 

M Alls RE I WEEN I HE Af.Esuk IM5 needed 
lor studs ol new drey lor treatment ol uemtal 
herpv> Subk'cls nni'i base a recurrent Retinal 
lesion and report to the IX-rmaiohrys ( Imre kithtn 
24 hours ol onset ol lesion Suhkvi. must N 
available lor lour eonsi-euiise dass lor ireaimcm 
Plean- call b76-4(|(H and ask lor l)rs. I lyari or 
Ntolar 

Mk-SI MEN 125. hdn iit|( avarlabk- at II per luie 
( all . V .1741771 ;22V V5VI. 

INIH1IIH Al l/EH ( AREEJt Counseling. Start 
planmnit sour earevr N-ltuv- sou Rraduaie I s- 
perk’tkvd career counselor kill teach sou to: 
Anals/e abilrik-s interest, roles am to emplos nieiu: 
krite an elleciise resume; sekvt solunieer. pari- 
tmk’. summer tubs that NsKter your resume: laritot 
empUrser. who are hum|i Imd unadsvTiix-d 
posiiuui'. Inters rek elfeettsels. Keasonable levs 
24441546 

MAIl PMK E. Cl I and sislttif bs ion ihrouRh 
;>E( EMHEK. IVR2 kiih ibis ad MOHIN MEIN A 
i'OMFANY WashniRlon s Number One flan 
Salon X6I4U44. 

II IOMIN<> IMfN(H I r.in.laiioiis I uyli'li to 
I rvikh Call Hrr»ettc 265-270V 

ANIMAI RM.HfS (,NO( P needs solunieers 


Mi vis Mondas uirIiIs Mans aelis iires- io hem;lii 
animals, (all People lor Ethical j rcsuinetiri ril 
Animals 1 2«2»7264M.'6 


AIMOHK s" .luesdass. 7 p.iic Hasentciu. 
< nlhiMin Hall Men A ssomin . NO I ASV 
VkOKKOHI'f all 466 (MHipi iirlo 

I.IM \OI HAPIMIls .ililiai Asaiur slf.dlokcvn 

M.IIIS (kl 21 (.,11 Child (MK'MSKI Mil, 

'|2764MV'I esev A«.nni a club lot -IurI. luii.in , 
Ameikans 

MMS. (.HAMMS: I oircI sodt fiush.mU' Man s m, 
altd Nike vookies lor ll|, rest ol coni lit, 1 

IIPsI: 4lai. ttftkl * S chain br.kelet Much sen 
"iiiniMi > .diu lilt. Kl vc aki) ,1 MiunrsJ ( all 
USA via 7j|4 

Ml M AH: John. Mrurr. hrlls . Ilanod. Hrhrim/. 
Hrthmsv . Gratr. I Krrrsn. ( hrrvl I hank soil loi 
aM siitif snppori I konlUn I inaiutain sisNil *s-in 
hlancc ol sanits I still hase kilhmn sou 

Hl(. IIAI IAN WOMAN: Kan t stopiosm* son 
.o Esc made up mi inmd to lise in memork-. ol 
ole loik-somy times. So the sonp Riks. but I led the 
Nst memories are .sey lo'4je made. IN pNinc 
diksn t keiRh 5110 pounds. s»hi know Happs sear 
and a hall antusersar* I 'm proud ol si>u.md I lose 


J( Ml V.Y oil closet punk^ 

AME I HE, "HI iM ME( HANK AIN" rouir 
punk i.kk’ 10 28 II (MS 

HI N(,M1? Make .ale ( ookk-s. broknks, cakes 
and l<Ks miue' III IN, II a.m. in I M> p m . Marsm 
( enter (irtnind I loor Sponsored bs Kappa Kaptu 
Ciamma. 


SEEKING PMIHESMONAI POSIIION? Jmn 

I he ProUssMuktl IX'selopment NetkiKk-No 
meinNr.htp Isv-I tu i/lorm.uion krite P.O Hos 
NWM.WashinRion.Dt 2INNIV , 


WOMK-sll HI: Researdi ass. stain to help kith 
data vi'llt's (hit and NnNIscIs ol health care delis cis 
14 40 III. 6764148 ilusV N- ellpiblc foi koik 
studs. 

rEI.E PIIONI MARK! I INI, No scl|ul|t Spent all 
siHtr moms on Iiiiiiimi and Nbiks* Need esna sash 
so smieau I NIOV eolleRi ' Work part Mineiassinii 
hinds on ( apuol Hill. StuninR at 14 10 net lumr 
Ik,, hind* limit Metro < all Mr IXtsts at *44 
IKUO 


W AN Ik IE Kilt time .. ski, III 
Hours Mqit thru I n 4 io 7 p m t 


k,u|re>s< kjufer 
all 2V.1 2217 


IXPlMII NCM> IEI.AI seculars to isp, and 
(vitsoiiead papers, matlitsciipts. Oncnntpus 
likahon Naitcy K.ink’m6T6 7<ny 

I'MOf f SSIONAI I vputR sets tec oil campus 202* 

I ve Ntisvi . N W (I’aiklanc HuilduiR). Suite V|1 

II Ml I 6* double spaced pape AKIISH. JOHN A 
M’l ( IAI I V Open Mni^dav I ndny. V * WORD 
f*K(X I SSIN(, also asailahle (‘all Ahlt I YIM In 
thecseiutiR. V66 8810 


M|s< H I ANHH s 

KOKIM lur kotnen land nielli mib U66 V606 

KM V KM M si MMkM I AN! IN- Sun Room 
t Dupont) 2126 I' Street'. NW 77* mvuii or 
l( iCOiRelok ul Itl7tl Ihounis letters, SI feel. IJ6W 
U6« 2tM) 


HffN III KINMI I/.? I. ike to explore kib 
but/ Israel issues * l ixal pel iorciNt, fuesdas 
es^iunp. (XioNt IU ( all Amkhai Vauh' 881011)0 
or Stuart I ris, k V20 8W2 


IMI (INI MON ANII PICK hase a mcamnplul. 
relationship Ml- 2X- II /(I6. 

IME SMIIENI A( II1IIIES OEEHE and 

Kesideike Hall AvaXiatum arc cospsu»s«MiuR ihc 
Unis er Sit) Hlood Dm eon Wedm-sday. CXnsN-r 20, 
Irom 10am to4pm in Ihuision Hall fN-need 
is preat in the Washinpton mctropolunii area 
PI I ASI GIVI to a north) cause f or an ap- 
pointment. eall 676-655* 

GW HNti M seeks essays aNkit khat vou need m 
sour li'inp. k-arninp. and korkuip ensttonmeni 
Him do sou preserse sour o»it place (and space) 
on campus nr at home khere sou atn prou^ Hi»k- 
do sou control (or submit tof external lactorx 
khkh may mhiNi? Him do xour Mtrroumiinpx 
determine »ho sou are? All essays KNMt 2000 
kmds DEADI INI Nos. 12 Send MS to GW 

M)KUM mapa/inc. Hldp T--HSMI. Washinpton 
IK 676-7155 or Enplish Dcp* . Stuart Hall. 4th 
l lot >r . W ashinpton IX 67,6-6180 


IVPINI. he Icpal ycrsiary. 1(1 yis^espefk-nse. 
IHM III. ( onsenienl Imaiton-nOar I oppv Hoiiom 
Melfo 7NO I688 

II PING HI ,*2*6<esi | g , , 

Ml Ml I > PINt, VI Ml ArlMl| "4 

468 r. 

I1PIN(,: I ast, reliable Spelling piammat espert 
"4-6471 

I Y PING:' Prolevsidnal quahlv IHM ispekruirs: 

Pibmpi Home dchsery lor larpe or den. Moderate 
prices 82U4704 . - 

III! WORK PI.A( E provides lust class lypmg. 
laps- transcription, and kord ptikesstnp services at' 
allordabk- rates. , I block Irom DuPont Circle 
Metro ( all Beverly, 223-6274 

IVPING: East, accurate, reasonahk- Many type 
styk-s and ribbon culms Pickup/ delivery V7V- 
7 49V. , L 

IVPING ON ( AMPIN: Resumes', cover letters. 
iN-ses, dissertations, term papers. Typing on IBM 
Selc-clfk or Word Processor , Student , Discount 
Mush tobs a sptvialiy MN74I77 1 

II PING MM I INC: reasonable. dcpcndahK-. 

cspetk'ncvd English teacN-r IBM -Setecirk 525- 
941 * . 


Give your spirits a lift at 
Ayanti's H AU.Q.WE EM 
PARTY. Oet.23. Call Chuck 
(638-5838 days), or Sally 
(276-0193 evenings). AVATiTI 
a club for 8lngle Italian- 
Amerlcans. 
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NCAA Council approves Division I proposal 


by George Bennett' 

/ ' Ami. Sports Editof 

The NCAA Council last week 
vpted unanimolisly tp recom- 
mend a proposal that, could 
force GW’s basketball program 
and .as many as 88 other 
Division 1 schools without 
football programs to drop to 
Division II unless they meet new 
attendance and scholarship 
requirements. 5 v ", - ' 
The recommendation will be 
voted- on at the NCAA con- 
vention in January by Division 1 
schools.’ If parsed, it would 


require all 1 schools without 
football to have average home 
basketball attendances of 3,500, 
of a total for home and away 
games of l lO.OOO over the last 
four years to retain Division t 
status. Further, the schoqls 
would have to provide at least 
half Of .-the maximum 85 
scholarships allowed by the 
NCAA, 

GW acting athletic director 
W.R. “Chip" Zimmer said that 
because of an exception clause 
in. the recommendation the 
Colonials may be able to 


remain in Division 1 despite 
falling short Of the attendant 
requirement. '/ ' 

The exception clause holds 
that a school not’ meeting the 
attendance or scholarship 
sjahjlards , can remain in 
Division I if. at least six members 
and: 80 percent of the Teams in 
its conference meet the criteria. 

GW plays in the Atlantic 10 
Conferlence, which has six 
schools with Division 1 football 
teams. Therefore, two of the 
remaining three schools 
Duquesne, St. Bonaventure or 


St. Joseph’s - must meet the new 
requirements Tor GW to remain 
in Divisioft I . * 

GW's other recourse is to 
hope that Division 1 1 and 1 1 ( 
colleges force the recom- 
mendation to a vote by the 
entire NCAA rather than just 
Division I schools. Most sources 
heli^e lhat the recommendation 
stands a better chance of being 
defeated if a broader field of 
schools votes on i|. 

If the recommendation 
passes, it would take effect in 
1984. and area Division • I 


colleges George Mason and 
American University and 
nationally ranked- basketball 
schools like DePaul, St. John's,! 
St. Joseph's and Alabama 
Birmingham could be lowered 
to Division II. Georgetown, 
previously feared in danger of 
losing its Division I standing, 
seems no longer in jeapordy 
The NCAA’s attempt to enact 
the new, legislation stems from 
its stated desire to assure lhat 
Division I members are similarly 
committed to a broad-based 
athletic philosophy. 


Volleyball takes third 
in Delaware tourney 


Basketball 

practices 

underway 


by Ceorge Bennett 

i. Spofivjfdiio* 

The GW women’s volleyball 
team downed Temple in three 
games to take {bird -place in the 
Delaware Invitational Tour- 
nament this weekend ^ 

The victory over the Qtvls, 
one of GW’s toughest Atlantic 
10 rivals, avenged a loss to them 
In the opening round , of pool 
play. The Colonials played three 
pool matched, losing to Temple 
in the first, 10-15, 15-10, 15-9. 
then beating the University of 
New Hayen 15-il, 15-9, and 
James Madison University 1 5-3, 

1 5-9:- GW finished second in 
poof play to Temple: - , 

Path GW arid Tempi? then 
advanced to the quarterfinals of 
the 16-team tournament. The 
Colonials , disposed of the 
University of Maryland in a 
match that went three games. 
The Colonials recovered from 
an initial 15-4 loss to.dbwn the 
Terps 4-15, 15-9, 15-12 and 
advance to the semifinals. 

There, GW lost to the 
University of Delaware in 
straight games, 15-12, 15-4. 


Delaware was then beaten in the 
finals by Georgetown, 16-14 v 
1 5-6.- After the loss toT)elaware, 
the Colonials squared off 
against Temple in a battle for 
third place. 

The Temple match was an 
"outstanding match 1 ,* ’ sard GW 
coach Pat Sullivan. Both teams 
have the same strengths and a 
similar style of play - lough 
defense, strong servers and good 
passing. In games that featured 
long rallies, GW won 15-12 and 
lost 13-15, setting up the third 
and final game. The final was 
even closer than the previous 
two congests arid GW pulled out 
a 17-15 win to take third in the 
tournament. 

Senior setters Cathy. Solko 
.and. Theresa Vollmer both 
turned in fine performances for 
GW r and Sullivan , noted that 
Vollmer "took charge" and 
played good defense. Junior 
Susan English also played very 
well, overcoming some previous 
inconsistency problems to have 
a strong serving weekend, for the 
Colonials. 


by George Bennett 

Ami. Sports Editor 

Uncertainty surrounded Ihe 
official beginning of practices 
for the OW men’s basketball 
team on Friday. 

The Colonials have only one 
man, sophomore center Mike 
Brown, who is. assured of a 
starting position. But with five 
freshmen who were Street & 
Smith’s high school All- 
Americans last year, GW should 
be an exciting team if nothing 
else this seasonl 
Second-year coach Gerry 
Glmelstob has said that this 
year’s model is “the youpgest 
team I’ve .ever gone into, a 
season with” largely because of 
the six freshmen on the roster. 1 
The new recruits are being 
trumpeted by Smith Center 
press releases as "the finest 
freshman class in the history Of 

GW basketball,” 

Gimelstob, who piloted the 
Colonials to a 13-14 record last 
season, had what is regarded in 
most circles as one of the finest 
recruiting years in the Country in 
landing freshmen Troy Webster, 
Darryl Webster, Steve Frick and 
Mike O’Reilly. Troy Webster, a 
6'4” guard from Newark, N.J., 
averaged 29.4 points per game 
and was an all-state selection. 
Joining him as a potential back- 
court' startfer iS the STr’point 
guard OtReilly from Brooklyn. 

Darryl Webster starred locally 
at Coolidge High and was an all- 
met selection last year. Frick 
made his all-state team in South 
Carolina. The other freshmen 
are Chester Wood and Craig 
Helms. < * 

Returning from last year’s 
team are Brown, who was the 
Atlantic 10 rookie of the year, 
team captain Dan Sullivan, 
senior Nip Rogers, junior Doug 
Vander Wal and sophomores 
Dave Hobel, Ron White and Joe 
Wgssel. 
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AT THE NET, Chris Eberle confronts her opponent during the 
Princeton tournament last week. 


Women netters beat James Madison. WVU 


by George Bennett 

Ami. Spom Editor 

The GW women’s tennis team 
had its biggest weekend of the 
season, winning matches with 
James Madison on Friday and 
West Virginia on Saturday. 

Friday’s close win over James 
Madison was especially im- 
portant for GW. The Dukes 
took third in last weekend’s 
Tennis Life tournament at 
Maryland and beat the 
Colonials 6-3 last year.- 

The Colonials took four of six 
singles matches from James 
Madison. First seed Cathi 
Giordano beat Cathy HpHerqn 
6-2, 6-3. Second seed Cathleen 
Collins was .a 6-2, 6-4 winner 
over Suzy Peeling. Chrissy 
Cohen bcat.lngrid Hetz, 6-4, 6-3 
in the fourth seed match, and 
number six seed Kate Mills won 
in three sets over Allison 


Powell, 6-1, 2-6, 7-6. 

In doubles, Lafair and Cbllins 
took Walters and Powdl, 7 6, 6- 
4, while Giordano and Walton 
and Mills and Gorman losj their 
matches. _ ' ■ / — V 

On Saturday the Colonials 
swept the singles competition on 
their way to a convincing '7-2 


win over West Virginia. 

Giordano, Collins, Walton, 
Cohen. Lafair and Ginger 
Gorman all won their singles 
matches, Giordano beating top 
seed Maureen Druger in three 
sets and Lafair doing the same 
to Carrie Gilson. Giordano 
missed the doubles with a 


shoulder injury, and the new 
first seed team of Mills and 
Gorman lost its match. Collins 
and Walton came through in the 
second seed match though, 
taking Lisa Grimes and Gilson 
in three sets; 6-2, 4-6, 7-6. 

The Colonials play tomorrow 
at Towson State University. 


Men finish tennis season at 8-5 


by George Bennett 

Aim Sports Editor 

The GW men’s tennis team 
finished its fall season over the 
weekend with a third place 
shewing in the Washington and 
Lee tournament in Lexington, 
Va. 

The Colonials end the fall 
campaign with an 8-S record. 

Junior first-seed Troy 
Marguglio stole the show for i 
GW, winning all three of his 


matches to end the season with 
an iidpressive 10-3 singles 
record. Marguglio downed 
Perry Stofan of Ohio University 
7-6, 3-6, 7-5 on Friday, then 
beat Washington and Lee’s 
Craig Cannon 7 4>, 6-4 and 
Maryland's Mike Smith 6-3, 6-4 
on Saturday. 

Aside from Marguglio's play, 
the tournament was an un- 
distinguished outing for the 
Colonial netters, who whipped a 


weak Washington and Lee 
squad 9-0, lost a tight match to 
Ohio University and were 
soundly defeated by Maryland. 

GW opened Ihe tournament 
with a 5-4 loss to Ohio 
University. Along with 
Marguglio's three-set win, 
number six seed Adam Cohen 
won over Lloyd Adams 3-7, 6-1, 
7-5. The Colonials claimed two 
doubles matches also. The 







